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EDITORIAL. 


Tue Advocates’ Library, the greatest of the Scottish Libraries, 
has been offered to the Government, largely owing to the fact that 
the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh has found it too great a 
burden in these expensive days. The Secretary for Scotland has 
answered the offer by what is, for the present, more or less a refusal ; 
but he has offered a grant of £2,000 a year, and has intimated that 
government control and support of the library are to be desired 
when national conditions permit. It is most unfortunate that the 
offer had to be made at the present time, when expenditure on 
education and culture is attacked daily ; especially when the fact 
is remembered that the Advocates’ Library is able to exact a very 
large tax from authors and publishers and ought certainly to be a 
“‘ public library ’’ in the old sense of the phrase. The Advocates’ 
Library has certainly been available to all genuine students quite 
freely, but not by the same right that a Londoner may use his 
British Museum. It is manifestly unfair, too, that a body which 
numbers only 400, which we understand the Faculty of Advocates 
to do, should be expected to maintain what is equivalent to a 
Scottish British Museum Library. We trust, therefore, that the 
hope expressed in varous quarters will be kept in sight and 
realised later, when Scotland has got over her astonishing— 


for her—crusade against education. 
* * *x * 


There is not very much to record in what may be called the 
larger library politics this month. It is too soon to say how far the 
meeting of the Library Association in Holland may be expected to 
be a success, but we confess that we do not envy Mr. Berwick Sayers 
the work he must have done and still be doing in getting ready for 
it. Whether few or many go, there is much to be done in such a 
connexion. It will be a pity if the affair is not a success from the 
numerical point of view ; such invitations ought not to be accepted 
unless there is an intention to profit by them. As for the pro- 
gramme in Holland, if we may judge by former experience there 
is no doubt whatever about the success of that. 

* * 

In minor politics we have had an unpleasant example of the 
appointment of a non-librarian to a public librarianship in the case 
of the town of Grantham. The appointee is a reverend gentleman 
of the Congregational persuasion who says “ he always held that 
eight to ten years represented the limit of any minister’s effective 
work in any church, and he began to want a change.’’ That is 
quite an interesting suggestion but not exactly important to 
librarians. What is more important is his next remark: ‘ The 
town wanted a librarian, and not a girl to hand out books, and it 
was not in a position to pay a trade union librarian."’ We gently 
suggest that if the town wanted a librarian, it ipso facto did not 
want a parson; and we further suggest that if there really were 
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a trade union protecting librarians it might have something effective 
to say about this appointment. Women trained in librarianship 
wil] appreciate the Rev. W. G. Summers’s apparent valuation of 
the work of “a girl,” and librarians in general will rejoice at his 
high ideal of work which apparently is that of a person employed 
“to hand out books.”’ The reverend gentleman has much to learn, 


we fear. 


Small library committees do curious things at time, and one 
of the most mistaken things we have seen of late has been the 
agreement of the Oswestry Library Committee to a suggestion 
made by the Principal of the Technical Institution that the technical 
books should be removed to that Institution. That is to say, 
books which were bought for and originally placed at the disposal 
of the public as a whole, are now to be limited to the few (albeit 
important, we agree) who attend the Technical Institution. It is 
an extraordinary step, and we believe it to be an illegal one ; but, 
in any case, quite a pernicious principle of exclusion is involved 
alien to the very notion of the public library. 

We are informed that a law was passed in Belgium last year 
making the provision of libraries by local authorities compulsory, 
and requiring a levy per head of the local population for their 
support of twenty-five centimes. Each local authority is to provide 
a reading room, and at least fifty books. The plan is modest, as 
will be observed, but it is a wonderfully good and significant begin- 
ning. Already hundreds of prospective (or would-be) librarians 
are interested in the project, and we hear that M. Paul Otlet lectured 
to an audience of a thousand at the Institut International de Biblio- 
graphie at Brussels on the subject. 

The meeting of the Library Association at the House of 
Commons Library on 25th April was one upon which the members 
are to be congratulated. It gave a glimpse, and a satisfactory one, 
too, of a large, special library, very little known to the public in 
general. On the terrace front there are some five rooms devoted 
to the Library ; a map room, a Government publications room, a 
legal room, and so on. The rooms are lofty, and so are the shelves, 
and the whole makes a fairly comfortable part of the imperial 
“club.” 


THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE, 


TuHose economists who are again advocating “economy” at 


the expense of Public Libraries should be warned in time to stay the 
“axe.” The Man in the Street might reasonably put this plea 
forward—to whom it may concern :— 
“ Oh, good man, spare this tree ! 
Touch not a single bough. 
It educated me ; 
It helps my children now!” W. A.B. 
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BOOKPLATES FOR LIBRARIES. 


THE question of book-plates for libraries is one that must always 
be of interest in a Professional Journal, and the method of their 
production is not generally known to the layman. A good book- 
plate is expensive to produce, as all librarians know, but perhaps 
they are not aware of the amount of labour, the infinite care and 
expert workmanship that go to its making. 

In the first place a good design has to be chosen. The designer 
will have to incorporate in the plate certain Heraldic Emblems 
appertaining to the particular Library for which the plate is intended. 
Possibly coloured illustrations of these will be given him to work 
from, and he will have to translate these colours into black and 
white. Every different colour is represented in a different way. 
For instance-—-Or (gold) is expressed by dots; Argent (silver or 
white) is plain; Gules (red) by perpendicular lines ; Azure (blue) 
by horizontal lines; and Sable (black) by perpendicular and 
horizontal lines crossing each other. The design will probably be 
made larger than the plate is required to be, thus making it easier 
for the designer to work to scale. 

The finished design is sent to the engraver, and he reduces it 
to the required size by photography. From the photograph he 
takes a tracing of the main outline and prominent parts with a 
fine point on a sheet of gelatine. Then he takes a flat plate of copper 
(sometimes other metals are used) and coats it with “‘ etching 
ground,” thus rendering it impervious to acid. This “ etching 
ground” is brown in colour, and in order to turn it black—for 
reasons that will be seen presently—it is smoked with a lighted 
taper. 

The gelatine sheet, on which is the tracing, is now dusted with 
a certain red powder which stays in the lines traced out and any 
superfluous powder is wiped off. The gelatine is then placed face 
downwards on the metal plate and rubbed with a burnisher. This 
transfers the powder to the surface of the “ etching ground,” the 
red standing out clearly on the blackened surface, the design, of 
course, being now reversed. Everything is now ready for the 
engraver to start etching—every line has to be cut through the 
“etching ground ”’ with a fine steel point. The engraver has only 
the tracing of the main outline to work to and etches all the rest 
by eye. Lights and shades are made by thin or thick lines. This 
work requires long experience and infinite patience to accomplish 
successfully, weeks sometimes being spent on one plate. 

Next the metal plate is put in an acid bath, and the acid bites 
into the metal where the etching ground has been cut away. When 
the high lights or finest lines have been sufficiently bitten in, they 
are painted out and the plate is immersed again; and so on until 
the darkest parts are completed. Again long experience is required 
to determine just how long to leave the plate in the acid, as too 
long will ruin the plate, and too short a time means a lot of extra 
work in touching up afterwards. The etching ground is then 
washed off, the final touching up made with an engraving tool, and 
the plate is ready for printing. 
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Printing from a plate of this kind is just the opposite to ordinary 
book or “‘letterpress’’ printing. By the latter method surfaces 
shaped as letters or illustrations are coated with ink which is 
transferred to the paper by pressure. In plate printing it is not the 
surfaces that print but the incisions—which are filled with ink, 
the surfaces wiped clean, and the print obtained by pressing the 
paper into the incisions until the ink adheres to it. 

It will be seen from this description how carefully-produced 
even the most ordinary book-plate must be, and a distinctive book- 
plate is a possession of which a library may be justly re 


FRENCH LIBRARIANS AND PUBLICITY 
METHODS 


(From a paper read before the Association of French Librarians, 
by Henri Lemaitre, Hon. Librarian of the National Library 
of France.) 

“‘In a recent communication our confrére and friend, Amédée 
Boinet, has drawn theattention of the Association of French Librarians 
to the interesting scheme of making periodic exhibitions of the 
works of art contained in the libraries. Such a scheme of exhibitions 
would have the advantage of bringing out of obscurity works often 
ignored, and, even more than that, would recommend itself to the 
point of view of librarians, because it shows the working of a library 
to the public which has never had the idea of going there, which 
ignores the advantages found there, and which will go again when 
it obtains the profit drawn from thence. 

“The small amount of credit often given to the libraries is 
founded on a bad understanding of the services which may be 
rendered from so-called bureaus of information and instruction, 
which exist along with schools for the education of the young, and 
which also exist so that adults may complete their education, and 
instruct themselves upon all life’s present problems. This aim is 
not sufficiently known, and it is our endeavour to open the eyes of 
public authorities, as well as everybody with whom we come into 
contact. Now the best way to make one understand the utility 
of libraries is to attract everybody to them—to get the people to 
use them. 

“It is said by our English confrére, Walter A. Briscoe, the 
Librarian of Nottingham, in a book of which I wish to speak : 
‘It is not sufficient for the general public to be merely aware that 
a public library exists ; in many cases the people entitled to use it 
must be drawn thereto, must be convinced of its usefulness—to 
them personally,’ and he adds: ‘The people must be made 
to appreciate the value of public libraries so that the Library 
Movement may move forward.’ 

“ Libraries are like business houses ; they only prosper just as 
they are always frequented by a numerous public, are like business 
houses even as they are assured of a large clientéle, because they 
interest the public in their progress and development, demanding 
its custom according as they grow and give satisfaction. 
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“In England the Public Libraries have developed to such 
an extent to which our libraries can never pretend. However, their 
chiefs are not satisfied with the results obtained, and they still 
wish to increase their popularity. Truly their establishments are 
invariably installed in buildings constructed for them, comfortably 
arranged, well kept up; they are plentifully supplied with news- 
papers, reviews, and new books, because the funds at their disposal 
are large, and the librarians take care that they are properly appor- 
tioned to the important services they give, and only as they are 
able to impart knowledge the more visitors they will have, and the 
more they will have the chance of seeing their existence justified. 
It is for this reason that Mr. W. A. Briscoe sees in publicity an excel- 
lent means of enlarging one’s clientéle, and at the same time improv- 
ing the libraries. He, therefore, published on the subject a little 
book entitled Library Advertising, of which I will speak further. 

‘We find there, grouped together, a collection of quotations from 
celebrated authors and educationists, following on by different 
publicity methods. Now surely this policy of publicity is not only 
practicable in England and the United States, but in a greater 
measure in France, precluded from these admirable ideas, which, 
if put into practice, would give as excellent results.” 

(Mr. Lemaitre discusses the matter of cinema publicity and 
the publishing of articles on the utility of libraries, advocated in 
the book, and commends the suggestions as to the use of posters.) 

“Another means of publicity which has been employed with 
success, and is not very expensive, is the poster. 

“IT doubt very much whether French libraries can put before 
their readers such a collection of commercial works, but in the 
lack of books of this class a choice may be made among the books 
most likely to interest the general public, and indication made upon 
placards, by a certain number of catch-words likely to draw the 
attention of commercial men and workers, and persons who desire 
to complete their general knowledge. A certain number of placards 
of this kind, put up in prominent places, in railway-station booking 
halls, town halls, college common rooms, and school assembly halls, 
should have the best results. They could be changed from time to 
time, varying their colour and printing in order to attract attention. 

“The importance of this note is that Mr. Briscoe has created a 
movement urging the public towards the library, and, once the 
current is created, the public will get accustomed to serve its needs 
by the library.” 

Dealing specially with the volume referred to above, M. Lemaitre 
writes in a French review :—“‘ Is it not true, as Mr. Briscoe states, 
that ‘The people must be able to appreciate the value of the 
libraries in order that there may progress’? Is it not equally true 
to say ‘ It is not sufficient that the great public know that libraries 
exist ; it is also necessary that the people who have the right of their 
services should be convinced, not only of their general utility but 
of the advantages which they can obtain personally’? These 
premises being admitted, a choice can be made between the means 
which are extolled by Mr. Briscoe, and certain that have succeeded 
in England will probably have as much success in our country. I 
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do not speak of those press articles which recommend the libraries, 
nor of cinematographic announcements, but simply of widely 
distributed posters, advantageously placed, which indicate to the 
public what they can find in their local library. Such proceedings 
as propaganda will at first sight appear little compatible with the 
dignity of establishments dedicated to study or destined to spread 
useful information, but meanwhile it will be recognised that wide 
publicity would render services as valuable to the libraries as to 
the public. We do not doubt that several of the suggestions can be 
put in practice in Anglo-Saxon countries. For our part we would 
wish very much to see some of them tried in our country.” 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES, 

There must be some demoralising influence in the form in which 
these letters are printed—or elsewhere, connected with them—for 
although I was not surprised to find myself reprimanded a short 
while ago because of my “realist "’ vocabulary, I was positively 
amazed last month to find “a bearded, thin-haired, verging-on- 
Methusaleh person’’ like yourself suggesting a school for the 
“ old “uns” with 

AN UNGARMENTED RUN 

on the beach each morning. Really, Eratosthenes, you must remem- 
ber that this is a well-conducted journal. Besides, do you consider 
it likely that the authorities of Roker would countenance the idea ? 
Should you wish to persevere with your scheme I venture to suggest 
Southport as a more likely spot, for I read in a copy of the Man- 
chester Evening Chronicle that a local clergyman who had the 
optimism a short while ago to state that Southport was “ nice and 
proper ’’ has raised a storm of indignant protest from the inhabi- 
tants of that pleasant resort. Therefore they might welcome the 
presence of a party of your old librarians to give an air of wickedness 
to the town. No one who attended your first seminar on the art of 
‘receiving applications for increased salary "’ could remain under 
any delusions about the wickedness of Southport. However, this 
is all merely preamble, though in a sense germane to my subject 
this month —the perennial topic of 


IMMORAL Books. 

In the same issue and on the same page is a long and able reply, 
by a Lancashire librarian, to an article, in a previous number of the 
Evening Chronicle, on what the editor is now sensible enough to 
describe as ‘‘ Nonsense About Books.”’ The writer of this article 
protested against the exclusion from the Manchester Public Libraries 
of certain of H. G. Wells’ novels and of Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Salome,” 
a work which is described in most extravagant language—as a 
glory of our literature,” a jewel ’’ and so on. The letter in reply 
disposes of this work in a very effective way. I have therefore no 
intention of pursuing that particular case, but there are several 
matters connected with the general question of our attitude towards 
so-called immoral books that seem worth while discussing. 


i 
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In the first place it will be well if we remember that the librarian 
does not act so much as a guardian of public morals as an expender 
of public monies. He must distinguish between artistic and moral 
issues. In the former he should lead, in the second follow public 
opinion. Taste and culture belong to a superior minority—morality 
is the expression of the opinion of the majority. A work of art may 
be for the few, but a moral law is justified only to the extent to which 
it can be universal. To come to the ‘osses, though 90 per cent. of 
the ratepayers may fail to see the point of duplicating Conrad 
instead of multiplying Corelli, the librarian should turn a deaf ear 
to their protests, but if 30 per cent. decided that a book were 
undesirable on moral grounds, it should be barred—with one reser- 
vation to be discussed later. The librarian has no right to spend 
public money on anything which the public as a whole does not 
consider desirable--the decadent poem, the revolutionary news rag, 
and the productions of the innumerable quacks with which this 
world is infested, all come under this heading. Note the word I 
used—‘‘ desirable.”” The public never ventures to describe any 
work of literary value as undesirable, even though it may be above 
its head. 

It may be argued that this theory is based upon a fallacy 
that there is always a large demand for the scandalous and un- 
desirable. This argument, however, is the result of a false assess- 
ment of opinion, the result of hearkening to the loudest shout. 
Though fifty fanatics might fill the “silly columns” of the entire 
press with demands that folk should wear sandals and walk bare- 
headed, the fifty million who wear ordinary boots and common 
or garden hats would never dream of mentioning the subject. 
Similarly, though the few who look to find “ Salome ”’ in their local 
library write to the papers, the many who don’t want it ignore its 
existence. If the evidence is properly examined it will be found 
that the majority of people have no wish to read doubtful literature. 
If the majority did countenance this kind of book it would ipso facto 
be impossible for it to be described as immoral. 

The question now arises of what should be done with regard 
to the immoral book which is also a literary masterpiece. I should 
have said that the question would have arisen were there any such 
books, but there aren’t. A masterpiece could not be immoral. 
If Euripides had lauded Helen as a great lover instead of bewailing 
the calamity born of her sin we should have a very different opinion 
of the worth of his plays. But although there are no immoral 
masterpieces there are unsuitable masterpieces—that is to say, 
works of art that it is not possible to circulate freely. This is not 
the fault of the books but of possible readers. There are some who 
are unable to understand moral values. Here the librarian must 
exercise his judgment, not, however, as to which books people 
should read, but as to 

Wuich PropLe SHOULD READ 
certain books. This is the answer to so much of the cavilling of those 
who expect to find Rabelais in the junior library. Mr. Jast, of 
Manchester, who is taken to task in the before-mentioned article 
for not placing “‘ The New Machiavelli” on the open shelves, is 
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not guilty of passing judgment upon the morality of H. G. Wells’ 
book. He is passing judgment upon the immorality of some of the 

ple who might want to read ‘“ The New Machiavelli ’’—which 
is a very different matter. I have little doubt that this book and 
“Ann Veronica” are available, if only the Manchester Evening 
Chronicle Special Correspondent would trouble to make proper 
enquiries, with certain safeguards applicable to several score of 
similar works, which belong to the class of 

UNSUITABLE Books. 

They will be shelved with Rabelais, some of Brieux and of Anatole 
France, De Musset, Wycherley, Ovid, Westermarck, Freud, Marcel 
Provost, and a miscellaneous crowd of others. These are not 
immoral writers, but unsuitable—unsuitable for the degenerates 
who would use their books only as aphrodisiacs; unsuitable for those 
who are immature physically, mentally, or morally. If these 
books were immoral, we should have no right to buy them—but, as 
it is, they are works of value when placed in the right hands, and of 
no harm when kept out of the wrong ones. What, then, is an immoral 
book ? It is not so much a question of theme as of treatment ; 
therefore, so far as librarians are concerned, we might substitute in 
our argument the word unhealthy for immoral. In a sense morality 
is concerned only with the health—the health of nations, the health 
of men and women. The law of civilization which discountenances 
prostitution is maintained only with a view to furthering the 
development of the human race ; the immorality of war is only 
recognised as such, when it is recognised, because of the retrogres- 
sive effect of war. So an unhealthy book is the same as an immoral 
book, but to state the question in those words is to remove a deal 
of worry to the censor. We librarians do not like to pose as moralists, 
but we have no objection to taking upon ourselves the duties of 
the physician. And as doctors we can have no hesitation in steriliz- 
ing our shelves, in cutting out and casting from us the morbid, 
neurotic, wrong-headed decadent books of which there are too 
many written nowadays. We must not act against any man who 
wishes to deal with any question, no matter what its potential 
dangers may be, so long as his aim is to help’mankind to live. We 
can keep his work away from the wrong people—but when the 
only effect of a book upon anyone who took it seriously would be 
toinduce morbid pessimism, we save our trust-funds for better things. 

I am not one of those who say, foolishly, that there is so much 
evil and misery and filth in the world that we don’t want to read 
about it, but I do say that unless a writer can do something more 
beneficial than just describe it and gloat over it, he has no business 
to write at all, and we have no business to encourage him. 

Well, Erathosthenes, I think I’ve about exhausted my space 
and your patience. At least you will grant that though this is a 
hackneyed subject it is less so than the question of the appointment 
of “‘ stickit ministers ’’ to librarianships, and that was my alterna- 
tive theme—and one on which I fear my utterances would be unfit 
for publication ARISTONYMOUS. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 

writers of ““ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRs.””! 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


| Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 
WILLESDEN.—The Kensal Rise Public Library was re-opened on 
30th March, under the Open Access System. At the inauguration 
ceremony, which attracted an enthusiastic body of residents, Dr. 
J. S. Crone, J.P. (Chairman, Kensal Rise) presided, and Councillor 
W. A. Hill (Chairman, Central Libraries Committee) declared the 
new system inaugurated. Tributes were paid to the enterprise of 
the Central Libraries Committee and to Mr. F. E. Chennell (Chief 
Librarian) and Mr. W. Hynes (Librarian, Kensal Rise), who had 
been responsible for the re-organisation of the Library. The change 
of system has been carried out in record time, and since the decision 
to change was arrived at in January last the stock of 15,000 vols. 
has been re-arranged according to Dewey, a card-charging system 
installed, structural alterations made and many new book-cases 
erected. The change has been immediately popular, and in the 
first week of re-opening record daily and weekly issues were made. 

A pamphlet of “advice and guidance ’”’ is now presented to 
each Willesden boy and girl on leaving school. The brochure, for 
which the Willesden Chief Librarian is responsible, advises children 
to continue their education after leaving the day schools, and 
suggests evening schools and public libraries as the best means. 

Mr. Wilfrid Hynes has just concluded a series of popular talks 
to children at the Kensal Rise Library. Special exhibitions of 
books arranged in connection with the talks were well used and 
appreciated, and a higher standard of reading has since been noticed. 
A feature of the talks was a display of photographs taken by Mr. 
Hynes during extensive war travels. 

The issues from the SHEFFIELD PuBLic LIBRARIES during one 
month this year show such a remarkable increase that were the 
issues from the delivery stations (now closed but open the previous 
year) to be excluded the total would show an addition of 50 per cent. 
over 1921. This is attributed in part by a local newspaper to 
unemployment, but full credit must also be given to improved 
administration—-a factor which is of the first importance. 

The Central Lending Library, Sheffield, is being opened, 
after extensive alterations, on the Open Access System on June Ist 
by the Lord Mayor of Sheffield (Alderman Charles Simpson, Chair- 
man of the Libraries Committee). The speakers at the opening will 
include Sir W. H. Hadow, C.B.E., M.A., D.Mus. (Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Sheffield), and Alderman T. C. Abbot (President 
of the Library Association). 

The Sheffield Master Plumbers’ and Operative Plumbers’ 
Association, and the Sheffield and District Master Painters’ and 
Decorators’ Association, have made monetary grants to the Sheffield 
Public Libraries for the purchase of books for the Commercial and 
Technical Library. 
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The GRAND RAPIDS PUBLIC LIBRARY is a development 
of the school district library system which has existed in Michigan 
since the founding of the state. On March 15th, 1871, an act consoli- 
dating the three school districts which were then within the city of 
Grand Rapids into one school district coterminous with the city was 
approved and became immediately effective. This consolidated 
the libraries of these districts, and with the consolidating of these 
libraries the collections of books belonging to the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Ladies’ Library Association were combined with those of the school 
district libraries, making one library which opened its doors to the 
public on December 21st, 1871. The number of volumes on the 
shelves on the day of the opening was 4,045, and the number of 
volumes issued for home use in the first year, which ended on 
August 31st, 1872, was 30,975. 


From 1871 until 1903 the Library was managed by a committee 
of the Board of Education, under the direction of that Board. 


In the latter year a special act of the Legislature created the 
Board of Library Commissioners for the administration of the 
Library. This Board consists of six persons, five elected by the 
citizens at large, one each year, on a non-partisan ballot, and the 
Superintendent of Schools ex-officio. The title of the property, 
however, is still vested in the Board of Education, and the Grand 
Rapids Public Library is the district library for the school district 
comprising the City of Grand Rapids. 

Another most important event besides the creation of the Board 
of Library Commissioners, in the history of the Library in the last 
50 years, was the gift to the city of the Ryerson Library building, 
by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, of Chicago, a native of Grand Rapids. 
The Library was moved into the new Ryerson Library building in 
June, 1904, and since that time its development has gone steadily 
forward. The total use of the Library in the first vear in the 
Ryerson building was 242,907. The total use this year will be about 
1,250,000, an average of 4,000a day. Since moving into the Ryerson 
building the use of the Library has increased about five times. 
The collection of books during this same period has increased 
about three times, or from 63,000 to 220,000. The total of all 
records of service in these 50 years is about 19 millions—about 
five times the population of Michigan—-and more than half of this 
was within the last 10 years ; in other words, the volume of service 
of the Library in the last 10 years was more than the first 40 years. 


At the present time the Library consists of the Ryerson Library 
building, the West Side Branch Library building, 13 branch libraries 
in public school buildings (two of them in high school buildings) 
and 29 deposit libraries in schools, etc. Seven new branch libraries 
in school buildings are now under preparation, and will be opened 
within the next year or two. 


More than 30,000 persons are registered as active users of the 
Library (card holders), which is nearly double the population of 
the city 50 years ago. The Library goes into more homes than anv 
other municipal institution, except the water works. 


Messrs. W. & R. Holmes, of Dunlop St., 
Glasgow, and Yorkshire St., Rochdale, 
execute Contracts in all parts of the 
Kingdom. Their Library Department 
is highly-organised to give service with 
promptitude and efficiency. Place your 
orders for current literature, remainders, 
and second-hand books with them, and 
get the benefit of their economic service. 
All consignments carriage paid to 
destination. 

3-11, DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW, 
and at 95, Yorkshire St., Rochdale. 


Catalogue Guide Cards 


RULED AND PUNCHED TO ORDER, 


CAN BE SUPPLIED IN EVERY SIZE AND VARIETY, BY 


Grafton & Co., 


Coptic House, 7 & 8 Coptic Street, London, W.C.1. 


BOOKS 


Second-hand, New and *‘As New" Copies at Lowest Prices. 
Sent on approval. Catalogues (free) on application. 

Some of our DEPARTMENTS.—Fiction, Technical and Scientific, Commercial, Law 
and Accountancy, Social Reform and Political Science, Archeology and Art, Music and 
Drama, Literature and Encyclopedias, Rare Books and First Editions, French, 
German, Spanish and Italian Books. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. BOOKS PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 


Telegrams—Foy.isra, Ox. LONDON. 
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PERSONAL. 


At the luncheon of the Halifax Rotary Club on April 5th, an address 
was given by Mr. E. GREEN, Chief Librarian of Halifax and Secretary 
to the Club, on “ Thirty Years with Books and Readers.” 

The Birmingham Public Libraries have lost a valued servant 
by the death, on March 20th, of Mr. ERNest JoHN Packer, at the 
age of 47. He leaves a widow and one daughter. 

Mr. Packer entered the Corporation Libraries as a junior assis- 
tant in 1891, and during his 31 years’ service rose to the third 
position on the staff. For two years past he has been Inspector of 
Lending Libraries. During the absence of the Deputy Chief 
Librarian for three years on military service his duties were under- 
taken by Mr. Packer. 

Mr. F. J. Parrick, Librarian of the Birmingham Commercial 
Library, has been appointed Inspector of Lending Libraries (in 
place of the late Mr. E. J. Packer). 

Mr. H. Wi son, of the Reference Library, Birmingham, has 
been appointed Librarian of the Birmingham Commercial Library. 
(Mr. Wilson has also been appointed editor of The Guildsman, 
the monthly organ of the Birmingham Municipal Officers’ Guild.) 

Mr. A. J. Avery, Librarian of Gosta Green Branch Library, 
Birmingham, has been appointed Librarian of King’s Heath Branch 
Library, Birmingham. 

Mr. F. J. Wryspur, Librarian of Birchfield Branch Library, 
has been appointed Librarian of Gosta Green Branch Library, 
Birmingham. 

On March 30th last a presentation of a tablet in memory of the 
late Miss KarTARINE L. SHARP was made to the University of 
Illinois. 

Mr. ©. C. Face, F.G.S., the initiator of the Croydon Natural 
History Society's regional survey, recently delivered a lecture in 
Manchester, the outcome of which is that the Manchester Libraries 
Committee are secking the co-operation of all who are interested in 
the compilation of a social survey of the city, the results of which 
are to be recorded on specially designed maps. To this end a con- 
ference is to be held shortly. 


REVIEWS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE, 
Fellows (Dorcas) CATALOGUING RULES, with explanations and 
illustrations. xvi. +303 pp., 10} x6?ins., cloth. New York: 
Wilson Co. ; London: Grafton and Co. 1922. 20/- net. 


The figures given in the above entry will show that this handsome volume 
is the most considerable work, in physical proportions at least, that has yet 
been published on cataloguing. Its fine page form, good type, and abundant 
sample cataloguing cards, lead one to believe on a first examination that it is 
also a most desirable work; and further examination convinces us that no 
present or future student can afford to neglect it. 

Miss Dorcas Fellows is instructor in advanced cataloguing in the New 
York State Library School, and her work is the second form of a code of rules 
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which she published as Library School Bulletin 36; but it is rather a far cry 
from the Bulletin to this volume. It is based primarily on the Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Code and on Cutter’s Rules ; and this fact does away with the 
suspicion that we naturally feel in approaching a new set of “ cataloguing 
rules "’ that they may attempt to displace work which has already been done 
supremely well. On the contrary, the intention has been “ not to take the 
place of the A.L.A. [Anglo-American] Code, but rather to serve as an intro- 
duction to it and enable cataloguers to use it with a better understanding.” 
At the same time the whole of the rules in the Anglo-American Code have 
not been taken up, but only those which are met with in common catalogue 
practice. This is reasonable enough, as several of the rules in the code are 
intended for very special, and therefore limited, occasions of cataloguing. 
In short, Miss Fellowes has so modelled her work that it meets the needs of 
students in a library school who want extended explanations and illustrations 
of crucial rules, and in that fact lies its extreme value for her readers. In one 
or two cases she invites criticism by introducing slight variations of the 
international rules. Her justification is that this makes for simplicity, and 
it may be fairly allowed. Further, to the international rules, which are, of 
course, for author and title entries only, Miss Fellows has added a series of 
supplementary rules “ for the subject entries and subject references whicb 
form so important a part of a dictionary catalogue.” 

At the outset one thing that will strike the British librarian is the fact 
that catalogue means, for America, card catalogue,”’ which it certainly 
does not for any other country in the world. But that is a detail. It is true 
that every illustration given is of a card, or on a card ; but, however the rule 
may be represented, it is still one of cataloguing, common (in the majority 
of cases at least) to card, sheaf, slip, and even to printed catalogues. It is 
very desirable that the English reader should remember this, as he is some- 
times a little puzzled, and not often a little misled, by his American cousin’s 
unconscious assumptions. 

These remarks help us towards a notion of the limitations of the book. 
It is not a work on cataloguing as a whole; it is on rules. The instructions 
on the lay-out of a catalogue ; its printed page— if itisin printed form ; its guides 
— if it is in card or sheaf form; these things are not dealt with here. Nor, 
of course, such matters as preparation of printed copy, proofs, and so on; 
nor matters of practical cataloguing methodogy such as are treated of in 
the chapter on cataloguing in the 1920 edition of Brown's Manual of Library 
Economy, or in William Warner Bishop's excellent little Practical Handbook 
of Modern Library Cataloguing (in some ways this the best text-book that 
has come from America since Richardson's Classiftcation). 

Nevertheless, in Miss Fellows’s book are the essentials of cataloguing, 
treated with a generosity of elucidation and illustration that make it easily 
a front-rank work on its subject. Every form of entry, so far as we have 
tested the work (and our test has not been a careless one), is explained and 
demonstrated. The sample cards are shown clearly with rulings, entry-margins, 
positions of class-marks, etc. ; and works catalogued are treated exhaustively ; 
for example, five cards are shown to be necessary, and are given, for “‘ Letters 
of a Canadian Stretcher Bearer, by R. A. L.; edited by Anna Chapin Ray,” 
under main entry, subject, edition, initials inverted, and initials in title-page 
order. All this is usually said in a text-book ; here it is said and shown. 

It is impossible, without writing a treatise on cataloguing, to do full 
justice to this work. Hereafter, it will take its place as a valuable permanent 
contribution to its subject. Considering the cost of book-production and the 
awkwardness of the American exchange, the book (consider again its size and 
pagination) is not a dear one. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
Cuiswick Pusiic Liprary. An interesting exhibition has been 
held during the last four months of printed books produced at the 
Chiswick Press, which was established on Chiswick Mall in 1810 
by Charles Whittingham, and was united with the London house 
in Took’s Court in 1852. The loan collection was organized by Mr. 
C. T. Jacobi, well known as the managing partner of the Press for 
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many years, who was able to add to the collection many works 
printed under his personal supervision at the Chiswick Press in 
Took’s Court from 1882 to 1920. The work of the Whittinghams 
at the Chiswick Press had a considerable influence on the history 
of English printing owing principally to their revival of the Caslon 
old style type and the effective dignity and simplicity of their 
work. A catalogue of the exhibition has been issued, with an intro- 
duction giving the details of the history of the Press. 

Newark, N.J., Free Pusiic Liprary. The Special Lists of 
Books issued by the Newark Library are always interesting and 
valuable, Among recent issues are two booklets—one on Printing, 
issued in conjunction with the Master Printers’ Association, and 
the other on Chemistry, specially for the use of the New Jersey 
Chemical Society. In addition to these a series of leaflets numbered 
17 to 43, containing lists of books and maps on various countries 
of the Far East. India, Tibet, Siam, China and Japan each have 
several leaflets devoted to them, and show the resources of the 
Library on each topic. 

CoNNECTICUT STATE LIBRARY, HARTFORD. A brief summary of 

its activities. Fourth edition, 1921. 

The aim of this neat little booklet is “‘ not only ,to, inform those who may 
have occasion to consult the library concerning what help they may expect 
to receive from or through the Connecticut State Library, and suggest to those 
interested in what ways they can be of assistance in its further development, 
but it is also hoped that this new edition may serve to call attention to, and 
emphasize the importance and significance of, the precedents set in the care 
and custody of official documents, by the Massachusetts Historical Society "’ 
and others. A brief history of the institution is followed by a series of notes 
addressed to various sections of the public, from the judge and the legislator 
to the pupils of the public schools, showing in what way the collection is of 
special interest to each section. In this way public interest will be stimulated 
and the various special sections and collections in the library introduced 
to many who may otherwise have been unaware of their value. 


GENERAL. 


Warkins (A) Early British Trackways, 48 pp., 8vo, boards, illus- 
trated. Hereford : The Watkins Meter Co. (London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Ltd.), 1922. 4s. 6d. net. 
This is an interesting handbook on ancient trackways, explaining the 

author’s theory of the origin and purpose of mounds, moats, mark-stones, 
etc. His observations in the county of Hereford have led him to consider 
that these landmarks formed a system of sighting-points on the early British 
trackways, before the coming of the Roman road-makers. The book is 
illustrated with numerous photographs taken by the author, who is a Fellow 
of the Royal Photographic Society, and contains two maps, 


SHEPPARD (T., M.Sc., F.G.S.) Andrew Marvell Tercentenary Cele- 
brations at Hull, 8vo, 24 pp., wrappers. A Brown and Co., Ltd. 
1922. Is. net 
A record of the — Celebrations in Hull and in London of the 

birth of Andrew Marvell, issued by the East Riding Antiquarian Society, and 

edited by Mr. Thomas Sheppard, Curator of the Municipal Museum, Hull. 

The intimate connection of Marvell with the city of Hull received civic recogni- 

tion, and the illustrations to the pamphlet show the medal struck to com- 

memorate the occasion, one of the decorated tram-cars, and various portraits 
of Andrew Marvell. 


BakER, ARTHUR E. A Shakespeare Dictionary. Pp. 129-176, 
Part IV., The Tempest. 10} by 7}ins., wrappers. 3s. 9d. net. 
Arthur E. Baker, Borough Librarian, Taunton. 


Our readers are already familiar, we assume, with the first three parts of 
Mr. Baker’s industriously compiled and useful work ; and we have received 
and examined this, the fourth part, with pleasure. It follows the scheme 
already carried out in its predecessors, giving the date of writing and pub- 
lication, the sources of the plot, and an outline of the plot. These items are 
followed by the dictionary proper, which expounds in generous fashion the 
characters, place-names, phrases, etc., in the play. Mr. Baker presumes 
no specia! knowledge in his readers, and this makes his work specially useful 
for bgginners. We commend it especially to those libraries which are unable 
to obtain Furness’ Variorum Shakespeare. - 
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A pleasant and appropriate addition to the really wonderful 
little “‘ Helps to Students of History,”’ issued by the S.P.C.K., is 
Harry Gidney Aldis’s “‘ The University Library, Cambridge.” 
Mr..Aldis claims that his subject is “‘ the oldest public library in the 
kingdom "’-yet another claimant !—the initial date being 1415. 
Mr. Aldis was secretary to the University Library from 1899 to 
1919, and-writes with authority. The pamphlet costs sixpence. 


POETRY. 


Lorp Byron, Philip James Bailey, and Kirke White are names 
associated with the leading poets of the past as far as Nottingham 
is concerned, and among the modern poets the name of Arthur 
Hunt stands out prominently. His ‘Sonnets and Songs,” pub- 
lished by Routledge, should find a place on the shelves of the best 
libraries. His work has received the commendation of the late 
Poet Laureate, and his latest volume of collected poems has been 
well received. This has been edited, with an introduction, by Walter 
A. Briscoe, the City Librarian of Nottingham. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue Beacon, Vol i., Nos. 5 and 6. Basil Plackwell, Oxford, 
1922. 2s. 6d. each. These numbers are well up to the standard 
aimed at by this somewhat ambitious periodical. 

Zanetti (Celest) THROUGH ALL THE SEASONS, and other poems. 
8vo, wrappers. Selwyn and Blount, Ltd., 1922. The author of 
these pleasing poems is closely connected with the Library Profession. 

Book Auction Recorps, Vol. 19, Part 1, 1922. Henry Stevens, 
Son and Stiles. 

Brawley (Benjamin) A SHort History OF THE ENGLISH 
Drama. Cloth, cr. 8vo, 260 pp. 1922. Geo. G. Harrap and Co., Ltd. 
7/6 net. 

Manley and Rickert.—CoNTEMPORARY BRITISH LITERATURE, 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND Stupy Out Lines. Cloth, cr. 8vo, 196 pp. 
1922. Geo. G. Harrap and Co., Ltd. 5/- net. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE. 


Tue annual Summer School for library assistants which has been 
carried on so successfully for five years at Aberystwyth will be held 
this year from the 3lst July to the 12th August. The School is 
held, under the auspices of the Library Association, at the University 
College of Wales and the National Library of Wales. The courses 
of study consist of lectures, classes, demonstrations, and practical 
work in Bibliography, Cataloguing, Classification, Book Selection, 
Rural Library Work, Library Work with Children, and other 
subjects comprised in the syllabus of the Library Association. 

A course of instruction in Palaeography and Archives by Mr. 
Hubert Hall, D.Litt., late of the Public Records Office, will be 
included if a sufficient number of applications are received. 

A prospectus of the School, with forms for enrolment, may be 
had from the Director of the Summer School, National Library of 
Wales, Aberystwyth. 


THE NORTH MIDLAND LIBRARY. 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue March meeting of the Association was held at Derby on the 
30th, by invitation of the Public Libraries Committee. 

Between thirty and forty members assembled at the Public 
Library, where they were welcomed by Alderman R. B. Chambers, 
Chairman of the Public Libraries and Art Gallery Committee. 

The President, Mr. Alderman Squire (Leicester), gave an 
address on “ The Press and Public Libraries.” 

Mr. Alderman Foulds (Nottingham) opened the discussion on 
the ‘ Public Libraries and the Schools,”’ and advocated co-operation 
between Library and Education Committees whenever possible. 

Mr. A. Smith (Newark) followed and gave an interesting 
account of what is being done at Newark in this connection. 

Mr. Houghton (Worksop) gave an account of the Rural 
Libraries of Worksop worked in connection with the schools. 

Messrs. Walton (Derby), Brown (Northampton), W. A. Briscoe 
(Nottingham), and Miss K. R. Pierce (Kettering) also took part in 
the discussion. 

Miss Pierce (Kettering) contributed a short paper on “ Local 
Records,” in which she gave a brief account of the inauguration 
and work of the Northants. Record Society. 

Mr. W. A. Briscoe (Chairman) presented a report of the Council 
Meeting of the N.M.L.A. held prior to this meeting. The recom- 
mendations put forward were adopted by the Association. 

H. W. Surtees, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the Book Sub-Committee 
of the Derby Public Libraries, was appointed to the office of Vice- 
President of the N.M.L.A. 

The members visited the Museum and Art Gallery under the 
guidance of Mr. Walton and his staff. The Spring Exhibition of the 
British Water Colour Society, which was being held, proved exceed- 
ingly attractive. 

The proceedings concluded with hearty thanks to the Libraries 
Committee for their hospitality, and to Mr. Walton and his staff 
for the admirable local arrangements that they had so kindly made. 
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_ CATALOGUE NOTES, 


COPTIC SERIES. 
Gray (Duncan) Coun brarian. of Warwick, COUNTY eal 


NEW PUBLICATK WS. 


Fellows (Dorcas) SGATALOGUING RULES, with 
illustrations. Large Svo, doth, vp. 1 H 
Wilson Company...£1 net. 

j A review o this work appears on another page. 

‘Schroeder (Theodore) FREE SPEEGH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
8vo, doth, 240 PP. 1922. The H. Wilson Company. 
25/- net. 

Archbald (Hogh) THE POUR-HOUR DAY IN GOAL. A study of 
the relation between the engineering of the organization, of 
work and the discontent fhe workers in the coal mines. 


Cloth, 8vo, 148 pp. 1922. The H. W. ‘Wilson 


7/6 net. 1 
The author, experience! an 
engineer in coal mines, has 

information Conceriing the question of coal 

and the conditions ander which’the mines are worked. 

book contains a number of instruttive charts and tables. 


STUDY OUTLINE SERIRS. (The W. Wilson Companyh 
Realy (M. K.) COUNTRY LYFE AND RURAL PROBLEMS, 
, wrappers, 40 pp. 1/6 net. 
Davidson (Chas., Ph.D: AGTIVEGITIZERSHIP. Cr. 8vo, wrappers, 
52 pp. 3/- net, 


Dawson and Huntting. EUROPEAN WAR FICTION in | 


AND PERSONAL NARRATIVES (Useful Reference Series, 
No. 25). 8vo, cloth, 120 pp. 1921. F. W. Faxon Company. 
10/6 net. 

Lyell (James P. R:), THE SENTENCE OF PONTIUS PILATE. 
Demy 8vo, 12 pp., wrappers,’ 1822; Grafton and Co. ba 


Ail the above publications are procurable from 


Grafton & Co., Coptic bod 


7 & 8, Coptic Street :: LONDON, W.Ct 
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THE CATALOGUING 


INDEXING SERIES 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
——Is invaluable to every Library.— 


THE CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 


THE READERS GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX 
TO PERIODICALS —— 
( Formerly Readers’ Guide Supplement ) 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX 
THE AGRICULTURAL INDEX 
THE BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 


— 


Full Sets of all the above Indexes, 
also 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


are stocked by GRAFTON & CO., and can be seen 


at their offices, or specimen parts can be sent on 
application to 


Grafton & C° Coptic House, London 


Printed by FRANK JUCKES, 8, Aston Street, Birmingham, 
and Published for the Proprietors by GRAFTON & Co., 8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, London. W.C. 1. 
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